THE  LITURGY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 
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EDITIONS 

By  the  Rev.  John  E.  MacRae,  M.A. 

I 

“ No  more  common  misapprehension  in  ecclesiastical  matters  exists  than 
that  Scottish  Presbyterianism  from  the  beginning  dispensed  with  a 
Liturgy.  One  of  the  first  tasks  in  every  Reformed  Church  was  the 
drawing  up  of  an  order  for  common  prayer.  That  public  worship  should 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  individual  who  presided  was  never  conceived  or 
conceivable  by  the  Reformers.  . . . Men  of  education,  including  some 
clerics,  could  devoutly  and  intelligently  read  the  Scriptures  and  prayers 
in  public,  and  King  Edward’s  [II]  English  Liturgy  came  to  have  a wide 
and  authorised  use  among  them.  This,  however,  was  superseded  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Order  which  was  practically  the  liturgy  prepared  by 
John  Knox  for  the  use  of  his  English  congregation  at  Geneva  from  1555 
to  1559,  but  there  were  some  necessary  modifications  and  additions.  . . . 
The  prayers  in  this  Book  were  partly  drawn  from  the  prayers  of  the  Old 
Church  services  and  partly  from  newer  matter  which  from  many  sources 
had  come  into  the  common  stock  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches. 
There  was  also  much  that  was  peculiar  to  itself.  Confession  of  sin, 
thanksgiving,  and  intercession,  were  very  prominent,  and  prayers  for 
special  occasions  were  also  prescribed.  . . . The  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
doxologies  and  benedictions  found  a place.”  1 

There  is  very  little  in  this  quotation  that  could  not,  mutatis  mutandis, 
be  applied  to  the  peculiar  procedure  and  significant  experiences  of  the 
so-called  Nonjurors  in  Scotland,  from  their  fateful  beginning  in  1690 
till  the  repeal  of  the  severe  penal  laws  against  them  in  1792.  The  Non- 
jurors were  Scotsmen,  one  and  all  attached  to  the  Church  of  their  own 
country  as  established  by  law  till  the  crisis  came.  They  were  forcibly 
deprived  of  that  attachment : 2 they  never  left  the  Church  of  Scotland, 

1 Rise  and  Development  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  by  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  p.  27. 

2 Professor  Cooper  : Confessions  of  Faith  and  Formulas,  pp.  41-68. 
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but  were  extruded  from  it,  often  by  force  of  arms  and  by  justiciary  action, 
which  pursued  them  over  a space  of  more  than  a century  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  Their  position  as  former  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  already  irretrievable  by  reason  of  the  enactments 
against  them,  as  is  recorded  in  the  documents  of  the  Scots  Convention- 
Parliament,  and  of  the  General  Assembly  after  1690,1  when  the  British 
Parliament  passed  an  Act  of  Toleration,  which  received  the  Royal  assent 
on  March  3,  1712.  It  granted  “ those  of  the  Episcopal  Communion 
in  that  part  of  great  Britain  called  Scotland  ” a lawful  standing  and 
freedom  which  amounted  to  establishment  for  their  tenets. 

But  establishment  in  principle,  or  favourable  legal  recognition  by 
the  Union  Parliament  availed  “ the  Episcopal  Communion  ” 2 very  little 
in  face  of  the  antagonism  of  the  ruling  hands  in  Edinburgh.  Their 
ministers  possibly  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  : some — an 
unknown  number — offered  to  take  the  oath  of  adhesion  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  William  of  Orange  : 3 others  refused.  Both  alike  were  under  the 
ban  of  those  Acts  of  Assembly  which  had  not  only  made  their  forms  of 
worship  and  sacraments  illegal  under  heavy  penalties,  but  were  used 
to  their  persecution  even  after  and  in  spite  of  the  Act  of  Toleration. 
Any  hope  of  further  attachment  4 to  the  Established  Church  was  com- 
pletely disallowed  by  the  well-known  Act  of  Assembly,  No.  io,  1711,  with 
the  “ enhanced  rigidity  alike  of  its  Ordination  Questions  and  its  Formula 
of  Subscription.”  ...  “So  that  the  prime  motive  of  the  Assembly's 
legislation  . . . was  not  so  much  the  preservation  of  the  Faith  as  the 
protection  of  the  party  into  whose  hands  the  Revolution  had  placed  the 
ecclesiastical  power  in  Scotland.  . . . The  very  title  of  the  Act  of  1693 
shows  that  they  were  all  inspired  by  the  danger,  which  has  never  since 
recurred,  of  an  episcopal  invasion.”  5 

It  seems  necessary  to  enter  into  these  details  because  the  Nonjurors 
of  Scotland  never  really  occupied  the  same  position  as  their  southern 
brethren,  though  perhaps  unfortunately  named  after  them,  The  name . 
implies  nothing  more  than  a political  disinclination  to  take  oaths  of 
civic  allegiance  to  a particular  monarch.  There  were  many  Presbyterians 
of  that  period,  who  equally  scrupled  to  accept  the  person  whom  the  Scots 
Convention-Parliament  very  definitely  called  the  “ King  of  England  ” in 

1 Cooper,  in  loc.,  pp.  50,  51,  56,  58,  62. 

3  They  were  very  slow  to  call  themselves  a Church  and  were  recently  known  as 
“ Chapel  folk  ” in  north-eastern  Scotland.  The  Scottish  Kalendar  for  1833  still 
styles  them  “ The  Episcopal  Communion.” 

3 The  " Williamisers,”  as  they  were  contemptuously  styled. 

4 One  hundred  and  eighty-two  Episcopal  clergy  petitioned  the  Assembly  of  1692 
asking  admission  to  share  the  Church’s  government  on  subscribing  a formula  which 
had  been  recommended  by  the  King  himself. — Cooper,  p.  50. 

5 Cooper,  in  loc.,  p.  63. 
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asking  him  to  accept  the  Crown  of  Scotland  But  there  were  others  who 
took  the  oaths,  perhaps  with  a qualm,  and  we  know  that  as  late  as  1710, 
no  fewer,  possibly  more,  than  113  Episcopal  ministers  were  still  serving 
their  parish  churches,  occupying  their  manses  and  more  or  less  drawing 
their  teinds  and  stipends  : the  last  of  them  Fisher  of  Aberfoyle,  survived 
till  1732.  The  Assembly’s  Act  of  1694  forbade  their  taking  any  part  what- 
ever in  the  government  of  the  Church.  Their  “conformity,”  therefore, 
was  based  upon  a political  compliance  with  the  legal  requirements  of  the 
State.  They  were  the  “ Jurors  ” : others  were  “ Nonjurors.”  The  dis- 
tinction was  merely  secular  and  practically  political  at  the  outset. 

When  the  Jurors  were  replaced  by  Presbyterians  as  the  law  prescribed, 
the  Nonjurors  carried  on  without  any  rapid  decrease  for  some  time. 
They  simply  ignored  the  secular  oath  on  the  substantial  ground  that 
their  religions  and  spiritual  freedom  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  in 
spite  of  the  unspiritual  condition  attached  to  it.  The  Scottish  “ Episco- 
palians,” as  they  had  come  to  be  named  in  1711,1  had  no  objection  to 
establishment  provided  penalties  were  not  placed  upon  their  ministrations 
and  sacraments.  At  the  same  time  they  would  not  accept  legal  recog- 
nition of  their  religious  principles  if  that  were  coupled  with  conditions 
of  political  allegiance.  They  were,  therefore,  Free  Churchmen,  prepared 
to  accept  establishment  for  a self-governing  Church  and  for  the  good  of 
the  State. 


II 

When  the  Revolution  came,  neither  the  Nonjurors  nor  the  Jurors, 
like  the  indulged  Presbyterians  of  the  Restoration,  had  been  using 
liturgical  forms  or  Prayer  Books.  No  ecclesiastical  party,  or  even  group 
of  persons  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Restoration  (1661-1688),  had 
attempted  to  impose  a prayer  Book  upon  any  section  of  the  Scottish 
people.  But  while  the  truth  of  History  is  as  stated,  there  is  some  slight 
evidence  that  a Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  not  altogether  unknown 
to  some  of  the  Restoration  clergy.  There  is,  for  instance,  curious  mention 
made  of  the  books  taken  out  of  the  manses  in  the  south-western  counties 
when  some  300  curates  were  “ rabbled  ” on  Christmas  Day  1688,  and  glee- 
fully burnt  by  the  mob.  Among  these  were  Prayer  Books  with  other 
godly  volumes  and  Bibles.  Only  two  types  of  Books  of  Common  Prayer 
are  at  all  likely  to  have  been  found  in  possession  of  these  unfortunate,  but 
not  illiterate,  clergy.  The  English  Prayer  Books  of  1662  would  be  part  of 
the  private  property  of  some  of  the  curates,  and  would  be  used  as  sources 
of  inspiration.  The  English  Prayer  Book  was  used  in  his  public  ministra- 
tions by  Gilbert  Burnet,  when  minister  of  Saltoun  : one  or  two  others 

1 Cooper,  p.  86. 
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have  been  traced  as  doing  the  same.  A copy  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  1637 
can  be  shown  1 with  the  alterations  in  different  handwritings  of  the  names 
of  the  royal  persons  prayed  for,  a seemingly  continuous  use  so  far  as 
Daily  Offices  are  concerned,  from  Charles  II  down  to  Queen  Anne.  “ The 
Communion,”  as  each  page  of  the  Office  is  headed,  shows  that  the  Service 
was  used  at  least  as  far  as  what  were  termed  " Table  prayers,”  that  is, 
the  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read  (as  a contemporary  pen-writing 
states  in  a hand-made  rubric)  together  with  the  “ Nisian  Creed,”  and 
“ a Prayer  for  whol  state  of  Christs  Church  militant,”  with  some  of  “ the 
collects  in  ye  end  of  ye  communion  service  ” and  “ ye  Blessing,  turn  a 
leaf  back  to  find  it.”  But  it  cannot  be  safely  affirmed  that  this  copy 
was  used  for  “ the  Administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  or  Communion.” 

The  historical  evidence  is  almost  supreme  that  neither  in  the  Restora- 
tion Church  nor  even  among  the  dispossessed  Non  jurors  was  there  much 
more  than  a half-yearly  celebration  of  the  Supper,  in  addition  to  Christmas 
and  Easter,  until  the  eighteenth  century  was  well  advanced.  Frequent 
celebrations  of  Holy  Communion  were  certainly  not  customary  among 
Scottish  Episcopalians  before  the  span  of  living  memory.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  in  accounting  for  the  origin  and  use  of  the  Nonjuror’s  Liturgy 
any  overflowing  spirit  of  devotional  exercises  or  precious  mystical  aspira- 
tions must  not  be  sought  as  the  causes  of  their  liturgical  ventures.  The 
reason  for  their  steady  enterprise  in  creating  the  Liturgy  they  gave  to  the 
Church  was  in  the  first  instance  perfectly  natural  and  simple.  Some  of  the 
extruded  Scottish  Churchmen  had  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of  an 
ordered  liturgical  worship,  such  as  could  be  found  in  the  English  Prayer 
Book.  They  did  precisely  what  the  first  Scottish  Reformers  did  : they 
used,  and  to  some  extent,  adopted  the  most  accessible  English  Book. 

As  it  happened,  their  need  of  Books  was  understood  in  the  South, 
when  once  their  preference  for  Prayer  Book  services  was  made  clear  and 
when  their  extrusion  from  the  establishment  had  become,  after  twenty- 
seven2  years’  struggle,  an  obvious  fact.  Large  quantities  of  books  sig- 
nificant of  the  numbers  to  be  served,  were  sent  through  private  donors 
by  the  University  of  Oxford  and  by  Queen  Anne  herself.  Nineteen 
thousand  copies  came  in  two  years  followed  by  hundreds  more.  Many 
of  these  were  used  under  the  Toleration  Act  in  the  newly  “qualified” 
meeting-houses,  chiefly  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Under  the  govern- 
mental decrees,  and  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  Acts  of  the  Scots  Con- 
vention-Parliament, most  of  these  meeting-houses  had  to  be  served  by 
Irish  or  English  clergy  with  an  occasional  and  rare  Scottish  priest  in 
English  or  Irish  Orders.  Such  clergy  and  their  congregations  were  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  surviving  Scottish  Bishops,  natives  to  a man 
1 The  copy  which  belonged  to  the  author  was  shown  at  the  meeting  at  which  the 
paper  was  read.  * Cooper,  in  loc.,  p.  67. 
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and  for  the  most  part  of  notable  Scottish  stock.  Thus  came  in  that 
element  of  English  influence,  which  as  time  went  on  more  and  more 
embarrassed  the  Scottish  Nonjurors,  and  carried  a flood  of  misappre- 
hension and  undeserved  bitterness  against  those  Churchmen,  who,  what- 
ever else  they  were  or  became,  remained  unchangeably  Scottish. 

In  the  integrity  of  their  Scottish  ideals,  the  Nonjurors  turned  instinc- 
tively to  the  Prayer  Book  of  1637.  The  Ear)  of  Winton  brought  out  an 
edition  in  1712,  which  was  used  in  some  places.1  Copies  are  not  numerous, 
and  some  leaves  of  it  have  been  used  to  repair  damaged  copies  of  the  1637 
Book.  At  least  two  other  Scottish  reprints  can  be  found,  both  modern 
— one  by  Professor  Cooper  of  Glasgow,  annotated  and  explained  in  his 
own  appreciative  way  : the  other  a private  reprint  by  Stewart  of  Glasgow 
in  1881.  There  are  also  the  Pickering  reprints  and  others  required  for 
illustration  in  Dowden’s  Annotated  Scottish  Communion  Office  and  in  Hall’s 
Reliquice  Liturgiccs.2 


Ill 

It  was,  however,  among  the  Bishops,  clergy  and  faithful  laity  of  the 
nonjuring  congregations  that  the  Scottish  Communion  Office  came  to  be 
evolved.  Like  the  first  Scottish  Reformers  the  Nonjurors  looked  for  a 
model  of  public  worship  not  merely  suitable  to  their  circumstances  but 
the  best  that  could  be  created  for  an  unknown  future.  If  it  is  asked 
what  right  they  had  to  embark  upon  a spiritual  adventure  of  that  sort, 
the  answer  must  surely  be  that  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland  has  ever  forbidden  the  exercise  of  that  liturgical  instinct  which 
is  assuredly  part  of  the  primitive  endowment  of  “ the  whole  Catholike 
Christian  Church.”  3 A “ prescript  forme  of  Common  Prayer  ” was  for 
them  a practical  necessity  if  they  were  to  remain  in  spiritual  fellowship 
with  each  other.  Bereft  of  every  other  symbol  of  their  mutual  relations 
in  faith  and  worship,  what  other  central  observance  could  they  set  up 
for  themselves  than  a Liturgy  commonly  received  among  their  scattered 
congregations  ? It  was  no  foreign  influence  or  attraction  which  moved 
them  to  take  the  discarded  Book  of  1637  while  others  in  Scotland  some- 
what similarly  situated  used  the  English  Book  of  1662.  They  did  not 

1 Cf.  Cooper’s  Annotated  Edition  of  1637  Prayer  Book. 

a An  edition  without  title  page,  year,  or  place  of  printing,  described  by  Peter 
Hall  in  Fragmenta  Liturgica,  I,  iii,  as  a “ verbal  and  literal  reprint  ” of  the  Com- 
munion Office  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1637  may  he  mentioned.  A copy,  supposed 
to  be  a reprint  made  by  Bp.  Gadderar,  or  by  Bp.  Rattray  in  1723,  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  reprinted  by  Hall : Frag.  Liturg.,  Vol.  V.  After  the  Revolution 
the  printing  press  was  not  easily  available  for  the  enterprises  of  ecclesiastics  at 
variance  with  the  established  order  in  Church  and  State,  of  which  this  fragmentary, 
undated,  unlocated  edition  is  some  evidence. 

3 1637  Prayer  Book,  preface,  par.  1. 
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follow  this  course  in  any  spirit  of  antagonism  to  anything  merely  English. 
Like  the  first  Scottish  reformers,  they  realised  their  dearly  bought  freedom 
and  made  search,  with  due  experiment  and  trial,  for  the  best  models  of 
public  worship,  not  confining  their  investigations  to  liturgical  sources  in 
England,  but  considering  a wide  range  of  patristic  and  early  liturgical 
materials  which  appealed  to  their  scholarly  and  devotional  inclinations. 
Some  adopted  the  English  book  with  the  intention  of  educating  their 
people,  not  into  a servile  similarity  to  English  modes  of  worship,  but  by 
adaptations  taken  also  from  the  Scottish  Prayer  Book  to  create  a better 
model  than  the  Church  of  England  had  yet  found  for  itself.  Some  of  the 
clergy  added  the  Prayer  of  Invocation  ( epiclesis ) from  the  1637  Book  to  the 
English  form  of  Consecration  in  the  Communion  Office  ; others  thought 
fit  to  transfer  the  post-communion  prayer  of  oblation  from  the  English 
Book  to  a place  following  the  words  of  Institution  ; while  a few  used  the 
office  of  1637  throughout.  Bishop  Rose  of  Edinburgh  was  accustomed 
to  pursue  all  these  courses,  being  himself  “ possessed  of  one  very  useful 
quality,  viz.,  that  of  looking  at  things  from  a practical  standpoint.”  1 
This  characteristic  was  really  the  common  form  of  the  earlier  Scottish 
Nonjurors,  who  had  been  brought  by  no  effort  of  their  own  into  contact 
with  the  English  Nonjurors  when  the  Episcopal  succession  of  the  latter 
began  to  fail,  and  the  vexed  question  of  the  “ usages”  threatened,  and 
indeed  caused,  the  disruption  of  the  Southern  Nonjurors.  Their  con- 
tending parties  appealed  to  Bishop  Rose  for  judgment.  He  replied  to 
Collier,  October  16,  1718  : “ We  are  obliged  to  the  greater  circumspection 
and  slowness  in  that  most  of  our  clergy  (through  scarcity  of  books)  are 
altogether  unacquainted  with  this  controversy  : few  or  none  of  these 
are  in  any  way  fond  of  these  Usages  and  our  own  people  are  entirely 
averse  to  them.”  Rose  saw  clearly  enough  the  absurdity  of  making  an 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  “ usages  ” to  a communion  which  was  only 
beginning  to  revive  ordered  worship  in  any  form.2 

In  Scotland  Thomas  Rattray,  laird  of  Craighall,  was  requested  by 
Rose  to  draw  up  a concordat  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  unhappy  English 
disputants.  His  statement  appeared  in  December  1719  and  opened  with 
the  remark  that  “ the  object  of  the  Sacraments  is  to  unite  Christians  in 
a visible  Society.”  Recognising  that  the  “ Usagers,”  as  they  were  termed, 
would  not  communicate  with  their  brethren  by  means  of  the  established 
(1662)  Liturgy  as  it  stood,  he  proposed  the  Office  of  1549  or  the  existing 
(1662)  Liturgy  with  the  addition  of  a form  of  Oblation  and  Invocation. 
Two  years  later,  July  1721,  conciliation  failed,  disruption  ensued,  and 
sixty  or  seventy  years  more  saw  the  last  of  the  English  Nonjurors. 

But  once  represented  in  Scotland,  their  influence  produced  rather 
remarkable  results.  Their  emissary,  Francis  Peck,  who  was  sent  by 

1 Broxap  : The  Later  Nonjurors,  p.  81.  2 Ibid.,  pp.  81,  83. 
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Collier  to  Edinburgh  in  1718,  spent  May  in  conference  with  Rattray  and 
Bishop  John  Falconar  at  Craighall.  Rattray  is  stated  to  have  been 
“ sensible  of  the  defects  of  the  English  Communion  Office  long  before  the 
starting  of  the  controversy  in  England.”  1 Accepting  this  statement  and 
remembering  that  Rattray,  though  afterwards  priest  2 and  Bishop,  was 
as  yet  but  a very  learned  and  ecclesiastically-minded  layman,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  very  warm  advocacy  of  the  usages  which  became 
his  peculiar  role,  was  not  inspired  by  Peck  nor  even  by  his  own  sojourn 
with  the  Southern  Non  jurors  in  London.  Rattray  must  have  already 
made  his  own  deep  penetrations  into  liturgical  studies  before  that  time  : 
his  annotations  on  his  own  copy  of  the  1637  book,  at  Craighall,  make  that 
plain.  He  therefore  could  appreciate  the  scholarship  of  the  Scottish 
Bishop  Archibald  Campbell  and  his  co-adjutor  Bishop  Gadderar,  both 
nominally  of  the  see  of  Aberdeen.  Between  his  London  visit  of  1716  and 
the  appearance  of  the  first  authentic  edition  of  the  Scottish  Nonjurors’ 
Liturgy  in  1722,  Rattray  was  at  home  in  Scotland,  engaged  in  those  enlarged 
studies  which  bore  fruit  in  his  monumental  work,  The  Ancient  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  ferusalem,  published  posthumously  and  anonymously  in 
1744.3  The  full  title  of  this  book  makes  it  evident  that  his  scholarship 
owed  nothing  to  his  southern  acquaintances. 

Dean  John  Skinner  Wilson,  a sufficient  authority,  accepts  1722  as  the 
date  of  the  first  Scottish  book,  but  Dowden  gives  1724.4  If  the  earlier  is 
correct,  it  is  not  easy  to  attribute  the  edition  to  Gadderar  rather  than  to 
Rattray.  Perhaps  some  light  is  found  in  Bishop  Andrew  Gerard’s  letter 
of  1744  to  Bishop  Alexander,  which  states  : “ Bishop  Gadderar  on  his 
coming  to  Aberdeen  [in  1723]  caused  some  hundered  copies  of  that  office 
[the  Scottish  of  1637]  as  it  was  first  published,  to  be  printed  for  his 
diocese,5  and  though  no  manner  of  alteration  was  made  in  those  copies, 
yet  he  still  used  it,  as  did  his  clergy  by  his  advice  and  the  apparent 
reasonableness  of  the  thing,  in  that  order  of  the  parts  in  which  the  office 
complained  of  appears.  All  the  clergy  marking  that  order  on  the  back 
of  the  title  page  with  a pen  for  their  own  direction,  as  did  several  of  the 
laity  their  own  copies,  but  those  who  could  not  write  and  others  of  the 
laity  whose  memories  were  not  so  prompt  as  to  follow  and  readily  join 
in  performing  the  office,  being  thus  at  a loss,  two  young  merchants,  hoping 
to  make  a penny  by  the  ready  sale  of  them  caused  the  new  impression 

1 John  Johnson  : The  Unbloody  Sacrifice  (1714). 

2 There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  his  ordination.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop, 
first  of  Brechin  and  then  of  Dunkeld  in  1727.  He  died  suddenly  at  Edinburgh  in 
1743,  and  was  buried  in  Greyfriars. 

3 Dowden  : Annotated  Scottish  Communion  Office,  xst  Edit.,  p.  272. 

* Dowden,  op.  cit.,  2nd  Edit.,  p.  63,  gives  1722. 

6 In  the  form  of  what  was  popularly  called  a “ wee  bookie.” 
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to  be  cast  off  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  the  laity,  and  gave  it  the  title  it 
has  without  consulting  with  any  clergyman  in  the  thing  ....  The  benefit 
of  it  being  apparent,  the  copies  were  all  bought  up  and  more  called  for, 
so  that  this  country  is  now  full  of  them.” 

This  evidence  does  not  conclusively  prove  that  Gadderar,  nearly  two 
years  before  he  came  to  Scotland,  was  the  actual  author  of  Watson’s 
Edinburgh  edition.  A wider  surmise  may  be  the  correct  one,  viz.,  that 
Rattray  originated  this  primary  edition  in  1722,  and  that  the  very  rare 
copies  with  the  later  date  are  actually  specimens  of  Gadderar’ s reprinted 
Office  as  it  was  first  published  for  his  own  diocese.  The  phrase,  “ as  it 
was  first  published,”  can  refer  only  to  the  fact  that  this  edition  omits 
the  preliminary  portion  of  the  service,  as  did  the  young  merchants’  reprint 
of  it  in  1735.  Later  research  refers  to  Bishop  Keith’s  statement  that 
this  merchants’  edition  owed  its  remodelling  to  Bishop  Dunbar.1 


IV 

But  no  complete  narrative  of  this  subject  should  tolerate  any  obscurity 
about  Rattray’s  predominating  contributions  to  the  Scottish  Liturgy, 
and  through  it,  to  every  subsequent  revision  of  the  Liturgies  of  the 
whole  Anglican  Communion.  The  Scottish  prelates’  Concordat  of  1731 2 
doubtless  restrained  his  publication  of  The  Ancient  Liturgy,  which  was 
ultimately  issued  by  Robert  Lyon  of  Stretton,3  as  printed  by  James 
Bettenham,  London,  1744.  This  consummate  work,  Dowden  remarks, 
“ cannot  be  considered  as  yet  superseded,  and  deserves  even  now  a place 
in  the  library  of  every  liturgical  student.”  Very  significantly,  not  until 
the  last  “number,”  i.e.,  paragraph,  of  the  copious  Appendix  do  we  get 
a glimpse  of  the  real  objective  of  his  book, — the  provision  of  his  superlative 
statement  of  a liturgical  form  " preferable  to  any  of  our  modern  forms.” 
Rattray  ventured  only  to  propound  his  “Translation”  (a  not  quite 
accurate  description  of  his  eucharistic  Office)  to  “some  worthy  friends,” 
who  advised  its  insertion  at  the  end  of  the  book.  There  is  no  hint  that 
he  ever  used  this  form  himself,  and  some  slight  movement  to  give  it 
currency  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  prelates,  on  grounds  of  public  policy. 
But  their  personal  appreciation  of  its  intrinsic  merits  and  its  spiritual 
appeal  to  primitive  standards  soon  overcame  opposition.  Superseding 
other  editions  of  1735  and  1743,  Bishop  William  Falconer  introduced  the 
“ order  of  the  parts  ” and  prayers  found  in  it.  “ Lastly,”  says  Skinner 
Wilson,  " in  1764,  Falconar,  who  also  became  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  and 
Primus,  collaborating  with  Robert  Forbes,  Bishop  of  Ross  and  incumbent 
of  Leith,  drew  up  the  edition  which  since  then  has  been  the  commonly 

1 Dowden,  op.  cit.,  2nd  Edit.,  p.  65.  2 Ibid.  p.  64.  3 Broxap,  p.  238. 
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received  Text,  and  is  now  known  as  the  “Scottish  Communion  Office.” 
Yet  though  this  Office  thenceforward  became  the  authoritative  Liturgy  in 
Scotland,  no  particular  edition  of  it  ever  obtained  express  canonical 
sanction.  There  is  no  official  “sealed”  copy,  and  the  thirty  or  forty 
different  editions  and  reprints  reported  in  Dowden’s  bibliography  afford 
some  interesting  variations.1 

His  estimate  of  the  Scottish  Liturgy  may  well  be  quoted  in  conclusion : 
“ This  Communion  Office  was  not  the  work  of  one  man  or  of  one  age. 
It  was  not  produced  hastily  but  by  a gradual  development.  It  is  ulti- 
mately traceable  to  perhaps  a greater  variety  of  sources  than  any  known 
liturgy.  The  Churches  of  eastern  and  western  Christendom  in  early, 
mediaeval,  and  modem  times,  have  all  contributed  towards  determining 
its  structure  or  supplying  its  contents.  Yet  it  is  not  disfigured  by  the  signs 
of  patchwork,  but  possesses  the  unity  and  the  beauty  of  a living  thing.  It 
is  the  outcome  of  the  patient  and  reverent  study  of  Christian  antiquity, 
but  it  is  conceived  in  no  mere  dilettante  affectation  of  the  antique.  Like 
everything  that  lives  it  came  into  being  from  a living  impulse,  but  also 
like  everything  that  lives,  it  was  sensitive  to  its  actual  environment, 
and  exhibited  the  living  power  of  adapting  itself  to  that  environment, 
without  permanent  detriment  to  its  life.  It  is  framed  upon  primitive 
models,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  primitive  devotion,  while  experience 
continually  demonstrates  its  suitability  to  the  needs  of  the  living  Church.”  2 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  Authorities  of  the  Greek  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches  are  satisfied  with  the  Scottish  Liturgy,  and  that  it 
is  the  source  of  the  American  Liturgy  of  1792,  in  use  throughout  the 
United  States. 


APPENDIX 

EDITIONS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  COMMUNION  OFFICE 

After  the  Earl  of  Winton’s  reprint  of  the  1637  Scottish  Prayer  Book  in  1712, 
no  dated  edition  appeared  till  1722.  In  1707-11  Hickes  printed  “The  Order 
of  the  Administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ” in  his  Two  Treatises,  from  the  1637 
edition.  In  the  following  list  the  copies  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  in  the 
Library  of  the  Chapter  House,  St  Mary’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh  : in  the  remainder 
the  location  is  noted.  In  each  case  the  place  of  printing  comes  first  with  the 
printer’s  name,  if  notable. 

1 Dowden,  p.  272.  A full  and  detailed  list  of  180  editions  up  to  1914  has  been 
compiled  by  Miss  Dowden  and  F.  C.  Eeles,  privately  printed,  1915.  A summary  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

1 Cf.  Perry:  The  Scottish  Liturgy : its  Value  and  History. 
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Edition  without  title  page,  year  or 
place  of  printing.  British  Museum, 
Edin.  Theo.  College. 

*1722.  Edin.,  James  Watson. 

*1724.  Edin.,  Thomas  Ruddiman. 
Scot.  Nat.  Lib. 

*1734.  Edin.,  T.  dr  W.  Ruddiman. 
*1735.  s.l. 

*1752.  s.l.  Collated  by  Hall. 

*1755.  s.l. 

1759.  s.l.  Edin.  Theo.  College. 

1762.  Edin.  Theo.  College. 

1764.  s.l.  Forbes  Lib.,  Edin. 

*1764.  Edin.,  Drummond.  *Also  in 

smaller  size. 

1765.  Leith,  Robertson.  Edin.  Theo. 
College. 

*1767.  Edin.,  Robertson.  *Sameedit. 
“ leaded.” 

1767.  Bristol.  Brit.  Museum. 

1771.  Edin.  Drummond.  Forbes  Lib. 
1771.  Aberdeen,  Chalmers. 

1774.  Edin.,  Robertson.  Aberdeen 
Diocesan  Lib. 

*1780.  Aberdeen. 

*1781.  Edin. 

1786.  Aberdeen.  Edin.  Theo.  Col- 
lege. 

*1787.  Edin. 

*1792.  London.  In  Horsley’s  Colla- 
tion. 


*1795.  Aberdeen. 

1796.  Edin.  Forbes  Lib. 

*1796.  Aberdeen. 

*1797.  Edin.  (Gaelic). 

A few  of  the  more  important  nine- 
teenth century  editions  are — 

*1832.  Stirling 

1838.  Elgin.  Edin.  Theo.  College. 
*1842.  Edin. 

*1844.  London.  4to. 

*1844.  Edin. 

*1844.  London.  In  Pickering’s  re- 
print of  Prayer  Book  of  1637. 
Folio  for  Glenalmond  Chapel. 
*1847.  Edin.  Gaelic.  In  Bishop 
Torry’s  Prayer  Book. 

*1862.  Burntisland. 

*1865.  Greek  Translation. 

*1877.  Latin  Translation. 

*1881.  Glasgow  reprint  of  P.B.  of 

1837- 

*1883.  Gaelic. 

*1884.  Edin.  Reprint  of  1764  in  fac- 
simile 

*1889.  Edinburgh.  Draft  Liturgy 
(two  proofs). 

*189-.  Kirkwall. 

*1896.  Glasgow.  Gaelic. 

*1897.  s.l. 


There  were  about  36  editions  from  1901  to  1914,  including  the  first  authorised 
edition  of  1912,  and  a beautiful  edition  of  that  of  1764 — in  The  English  Liturgy , 
London,  1903,  printed  in  Edinburgh.  As  a rule  the  reprint  consists  of  24  pp., 
and  is  sometimes  to  be  found  bound  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Hall’s 
Fragmenta  Lilurgica,  Bath,  1848,  contains  several  reprints  of  early  editions. 


